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Baltimore, became its first Chancellor. The University has 
been, as he has always considered it, his most sacred trust; and 
during its life of a quarter century he has been its principal guide 
and its faithful support. In the growth of the University, he 
says, "Twenty-five years is but as a day; in the life of the indi- 
vidual, it counts for much more. I regard it as a special favor 
granted me by Almighty God that I have been permitted to 
devote so much of my time to this sacred cause. From the 
beginning, the University has been for me an object of deepest 
personal concern. Through its growth and through its struggles, 
through all the vicissitudes which it has experienced, it has 
been very near to my heart. It has cost me, in anxiety and 
tension of spirit, far more than any other of the duties or cares 
which have fallen to my lot. But for this very reason, I feel a 
greater satisfaction in its progress. I feel amply compensated 
for whatever I have been able to do in bearing its burdens and 
in helping it through trial to prosperity and success." 

It is but fitting that the last chapter of this Retrospect should 
carry the mind of the reader to the joys and the happiness that 
await the faithful servants of God in the world to come. 

Some one has well said that no one has been so scrupulously 
careful in his speeches and writings as His Eminence of Baltimore, 
and in all things he has written and said during the past fifty 
years, there is undeniably a wisdom and a foresight, a sympathy 
and an intelligence, scarcely paralleled in the whole history of 
the Church. The volumes are dedicated to the Rector and 
Faculties of the Cathloic University of America. We predict a 
large sale for these two volumes, which should be in every library, 
public and private, in the land. 



The Sulpicians in the United States. By Charles G. Herbermann, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Latin in the College of the City 
of New York, Editor-in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
President of the United States Catholic Historical Society. 
New York, The Encyclopedia Press : 1916. Pp.368. 

Historical quest among the books in the library of Dunwoodie 
Seminary brought to Dr. Herbermann an acquaintance with 
Sulpicians which ripened into intimacy and fructified in this 
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tribute of respect and love, "The Sulpicians in the United States." 
There are evidences from first to last that it is not alone the 
historian's fascination for the res gestae of heroic but obscure 
pioneers in a great service rendered the cause of Catholicity, 
not alone the enthusiasm of a coreligionist proud of the achieve- 
ment of his Church in this glorious country which has inspired the 
compilation of this book, but loving sympathy and high regard 
and profound admiration for the humble company that has 
labored this past century and a quarter to mould the priesthood 
and the hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

To glean the activities of the Sulpicians from the meager 
records which are left of men whose practical motto was "to love 
to be unknown and to be esteemed as naught," to trace the 
ramifications of their influence in school and public life, in college 
and seminary and convent, in Maryland and Maine and New 
York, in the South and in the Middle West and on the Pacific 
coast, to throw a glamor round the prosaic routine of the class- 
room, to transform the toils of self-sacrificing missionaries into 
achievements of historic grandeur, to give light and color to the 
crude beginnings and slow growth of the enterprises of men 
whose life was hid with Christ in God — this might well have 
palsied the energies of even a young enthusiast, might have intim- 
idated the staunchest of well-reputed historians ambitious not 
to see his glory dimmed. It is a proof that to Dr. Herbermann 
this was a labor of love that he undertook this gigantic work 
when weighted with the burden of years and threatened with 
the blindness that eventually came upon him and obliged him 
to dictate what, despite these drawbacks, constitutes a book 
that does but enhance his established reputation in the domain 
of history. 

We read here the story of the Sulpicians, their ideals and 
efforts and achievements, from their inception by French refugees 
through precarious struggles to the solid establishment of their 
work in the hands of native-born and native-trained priests, 
inspired now by the lofty examples of sacerdotal piety and 
whole-hearted sacrifice which their predecessors have bequeathed 
to them. 

The Sulpicians are secular priests bound by no vow other 
than their priesthood entails, living in community, and devoted 
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solely to the education of future priests. Their origin dates 
from the efforts of J. J. Olier, pastor in 1642 of the parish of 
St. Sulpice in Paris, to remedy the evils that had sprung from 
the inadequate training of the clergy. He gathered round him 
priests who felt the needs he was endeavoring to supply. The 
results of their labors and their example drew others to their 
company, and in 1791, when the society was dispersed by the 
French Revolution, they had charge of sixteen theological 
seminaries and ten other houses for clerical education in France. 
Coincident with this onslaught against religion was the establish- 
ment of the see of Baltimore; and Bishop Carroll eagerly sought 
Sulpician aid to recruit the priesthood of his vast diocese. Four 
priests and five seminarians reached Baltimore, July 10, 1791, 
and purchased a house on the grounds where the seminary is still 
located. But recruits did not appear, and for years the work 
languished for want of material; and the professors turned 
missionaries. This diversion of activities foreign to the purpose 
of the organization threatened a recall of the Sulpicians to resume 
in France, now restored from the terrors of the Revolution, 
their seminary labors; but Pope Pius VII, when consulted, bade 
them stay in America. 

Of the early days, the historian has reported by character 
sketches of the men who unstintedly labored in the apparently 
unpromising field; he has outlined the manner of their life and 
their rigid adherence to the aims of their institute and their 
efforts to see them realized; he has recounted in brief the zealous 
labors of their first few students, Badin in Kentucky, Gallitzin 
in Pennsylvania, Floyd in Baltimore, Matthews in Washington, 
Richard in Michigan. 

To recruit St. Mary's Seminary, the Sulpicians made efforts 
in many directions to open preparatory schools. In most in- 
stances they were unsupported by the communities where 
they located, and they were, therefore, obliged to relinquish then- 
projects. Sulpicians for a time taught in Georgetown College; 
they began and for twenty years maintained Mt. St. Mary's 
at Emmitsburg; they had civil authority for the secular St. 
Mary's College, Baltimore, that for thirty years was Maryland's 
proudest boast in educational activities. The success of this 
institution and the universal regret expressed at its closing — 
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Loyola College was created to carry on its work — witnesses to 
the efficiency of Sulpician training even in a field apart from their 
special vocation; and in reading the story of its history we see 
pictured before us student-life in the early and middle nineteenth 
century. 

The severance of the Sulpicians from Mt. St. Mary's was due 
to the same cause which closed St. Mary's College. Sulpician 
work is the training of the clergy: whatever is apart from this, 
secular education, missionary labors, direction of souls in religious 
or secular life, though laudable in itself, has always been regarded 
by Sulpicians as not their work. Necessity forced them to foreign 
fields, but once there set in a continuous flow of students for the 
priesthood, St. Mary's Seminary claimed their undivided atten- 
tion, and the laborers were loyal to their ideal. 

It was necessity, too, which brought the Sulpicians, contrary 
to the spirit and precedents of their institute, into the hierarchy. 
Trainers and exemplars of the clergy, they were sought by the 
former pupils when a chief pastor had to be appointed. Sum- 
moned from their cherished labors, it was with the utmost 
reluctance that they severally exchanged their Sulpician life 
for the dignity of the episcopate. But once the new field was 
entered, "they remained the same zealous, modest lovers of 
learning; they were animated by the same earnestness in the 
cause of clerical education and, in truth, of all education; they 
were the same indefatigable laborers; they led the same demo- 
cratic life of simplicity which distinguished them as seminary 
professors." Bishop Flaget, for forty years, ruled a diocese 
nominally Kentucky, embracing, however, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan and Canada as far as 
Quebec. Bishop David, taken from the Baltimore seminary to 
assist Bishop Flaget with his seminary, was from 1817 to 1841 his 
able coadjutor who, by his professorial, executive and literary 
labors, had a large share in the development of Catholic interests 
in Kentucky. Bishop Dubourg was marked by success as a 
professor, missionary, founder and president of St. Mary's 
College, when nominated Administrator of the diocese of New 
Orleans, which included regions even as far north as St. Louis. 
For twelve years he labored unflaggingly in this extensive section 
of the country. In 1826 he resigned and was transferred to the 
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see of Montaubon in France, and seven years later was raised 
to the archbishopric of Besancpn. Archbishop Marechal, after 
five years of professorial duties at St. Mary's Seminary, was 
raised to the see of Baltimore as its third Archbishop; and he 
it was who was most instrumental in effecting the appointment 
of Americans for American sees, and the formulation of a policy 
to counteract the baneful influences of Lay-trusteeism. Bishop 
Dubois, after founding and ruling Mt. St. Mary's, Emmitsburg, 
for over twenty years was consecrated third bishop of New York. 
Bishop Brute had for years been the zealous collaborator of Bishop 
Dubois at Emmitsburg when he was nominated to the see of 
Vincennes. Archbishop Eccleston, of Maryland extraction, was 
President of St. Mary's College when made the first Archbishop 
of Baltimore at the age of thirty-four. Five Councils of Baltimore 
were held during his seventeen years of administration in the metro- 
politan see. Bishop Chanche, thrice refused the miter, but in 
1840 yielded to pressure and became first bishop of Natchez. 
Bishop Chabrat left the Baltimore seminary with Bishop Flaget, 
labored with him and became his second coadjutor. Bishop 
Verot, the last of the bishops whom St. Sulpice gave to the 
American Church, did efficient work as scientist and professor in 
St. Mary's before he went to Florida as Vicar Apostolic and 
later to Savannah as its third bishop, then in 1870 to the newly 
erected see of St. Augustine. 

The sketches that tell the history of the labors of these 
Sulpicians is scanty indeed, stating only the broad facts and the 
more noteworthy achievements of these missionary bishops; 
but they mark the indefatigable zeal and self-sacrificing spirit 
which prompted diocesan visitations and erection of churches 
and inception of colleges and seminaries and convents, and the 
introduction of religious communities into the fields of their 
labors. 

During the stress of these early days in the efforts made to 
establish Catholicity in this country, the Sulpicians had a further 
part in the institution of the religious orders of Mother Seton's 
Sisters of Charity and the Oblate Sisters of Providence. Bishop 
David organized the Sisters of Loretto. 

In 1830, Charles Carroll of Carrollton donated a tract of 
land and gave a sum of money to the Sulpicians to aid in the 
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foundation of a petit seminaire. Building was begun at once and 
legislative authority granted, but insurmountable obstacles 
thwarted the opening till 1848. For sixty- three years the 
institution grew in numbers and equipment, till in 1911 fire 
totally destroyed the plant. Accommodations were imme- 
diately made at Catonsville, where now portions of a thoroughly 
modern group of buildings and what when completed will be 
the finest chapel in the country — the gift of two friends — have 
been erected. Over 4,300 students have attended this exclusively 
clerical college, of which number more than a third have entered 
the priesthood, and the priest-alumni today count up to eight 
hundred and ninety three. 

The account of St. Mary's Seminary is brought down only 
to 1902. It runs through seven chapters, embodying the salient 
features of the regime under its successive superiors. We learn 
here the spirit of the seminary maintained high and inviolate 
through the one hundred and twenty-five years of its course; we 
are made acquainted in outline with the successes and the difficul- 
ties encountered in recruiting students, maintaining professorial 
staff, and meeting the growing needs of the country for a learned 
and pious clergy. Here, too, we are carried through the develop- 
ment of the curriculum from simple beginnings of only philosophy 
and theology and scripture, through successive growths demanded 
by the thought and academic activities of the broadening times, to 
the crowded horarium of the present-day seminarian. From this 
institution have gone forth 2,053 priests, 32 bishops, 8 archbishops, 
and His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. And 
next year will see the over-crowded seminary carrying on its 
last term of training close to the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

The various works of the Sulpicians and the length of time 
they have been laboring have given to the structure of the book 
a cast that has brought about over-lapping, there is a meagerness 
of detail about the severance of the Sulpicians from the control 
of Mt. St. Mary's and the steps by which Loyola College came 
in to replace St. Mary's College; but these imperfections fade 
before the substantial worth which the volume does not only to 
the Sulpicians and to their devoted historian but to the Catholic 
Church of the land. 



